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this. And, so far as the poet is being asked to supply not
a poetic but a religious need^ let the Society lay to heat
the wisdom of A. C. Bradley. " Poetry may have also an
ulterior value as a means to culture or religion; because
it conveys instruction or softens the passions, or furthers
a good cause.... So much the better: let it be valued for
these reasons too. But its ulterior worth neither is nor
can directly determine its poetic worth as a satisfying
imaginative experience/*1

These sentences are taken from Poetry for Poetry's
Sake, Bradley's inaugural lecture as Professor of Poetry
at Oxford in 1901. They and their immediate context were
attacked, twenty years later, by Dr Richards, and I propose
to consider the two sides to the argument. The debate is
of central importance, raising in its widest form the
question suggested by the words of Sir Richard Gregory
and Sir Francis Younghusband, namely, the place of
poetry in the whole scheme of things.

There are four points against which Dr Richards
directs his attack, and the fourth being the key position,
I will proceed to examine it first. Bradley says of poetry
that "its nature is to be not a part, nor yet a copy, of the
real world (as we commonly understand that phrase), but
to be a world by itself, independent, complete, autono-
mous; and to possess it fully, you must enter that world,
conform to its laws, and ignore for the time the beliefs,
aims, and particular conditions which belong to you in
the other world of reality/*2

Dr Richards objects to a severance set up by
doctrine between poetry and life.   Bradley .anticipate!
1 Oxford Leetoms on Poetry t pp. 4-5,            s Ibid. 0. &